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10 RETIREMENT. 

Mourns in the murmur of the rustling trees. 
Or floats majestic on the waving breeze. 

When to that vale the beauteous bard retired. 
Warm grew the woods, with life by him inspired : 
The captive echoes bore his notes along. 
And taught the rocks to soften at his song ; 
The listening brooks in rapture ceased to flow^ 
While hushed was plaintive Philomela's woe ; 
The lark, descending from its home on high. 
Flew to the grove, forgetful of the sky ; 
While every songster mutely smoothed its wing ; 
For Nature paused to hear her Maro sing. 

Thrice happy woods ! to you the blooming fair 
Confides her hopes, unbosoms all her care ; 
To rocks around, to listening stars above. 
Breathes the first whisper of her burning love ; 
Starts as she speaks, and blushes though alone. 
To tell a passion 'tis no shame to own. 

Thrice happy woods ! though not unfading now 
Falls the frail leaf that clothes the frs^le bough ; 
Though past is Eden's evanescent bloom. 
While haunts the groves a more terrestrial gloom ; 
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Yet to your shades impassioned bards retire^ 
To sound the shell, or strike the lofty lyre. 

Twas in the forests Pan first taught the reed <^^ 
To wake the whisp'ring echoes of the mead ; 
His rural loves to nymphs and satyrs told. 
Or lulled his flocks within their rustic fold. 

Ye sacred woods ! that, partners of his grief, 
With Orpheus wept from every plaintive leaf; 
Heard each faint moan that from his bosom rose. 
Respondent, melting at his tuneful woe9 ; 
Caught their last sigh as on his lips it died. 
And *' lost Eurydice" once more replied ; — 
If still your groves to vaunt their joys appear^ 
Though fades their glory with the waning year ; 
What brilliant hues had dyed the living scene 
When waved the groves of Eden's deathless green ! 
When rose the palm no conqueror had profaned ; 
When smiled the cypress yet by grief unstained ; 
When olives, more than emblematic, spread 
Their leaves, that showers of healing honey ^^^ shed ; 
When balm^^) spontaneous on the mountains grew. 
That wept for gladness in the twilight dew ; 
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When one wide paradise uniting bloomed, — 
One spicy gale the flowery groves perfumed : 
While Nature shone in her Elysian prime, 
Her youth that knew not of the lapse of time. 

How changed ! since then the great Creator's eye 
Well pleased beheld his Eden from on high ; 
The gem of that resplendent world he made. 
With look of more than father's love surveyed. 
A shout of wonder heaven's whole angels raised, 
As dazzled on the rival sphere they gazed. 
To God's unsullied throne, his earth new-born 
Pure incense wafted on that fragrant mom ; 
Rose from the woods one universal voice. 
Till distant planets heard their tongues rejoice : 
For every leaf was vocal, — every flower 
Symphonious hymned creation's natal hour ; 
Till awe-struck Nature trembled to behold 
Her lord, a being of ethereal mould ; 
Mute grew the woods, the brooks in silence ran. 
And owned an image of their God in man. 

Then infant Time from gvove to garden strayed. 
While he, untried, his downy flight essayed ; 
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Nor yet invidious of his wanton power. 
Forgetful, sported with the dallying Hour ; 
O'er Eden blooming in immortal spring, 
Waved the glad plumage of his radiant wing; 
Where in retirement, only angels broke, 
To life the parents of mankind awoke : 
One happy solitude the world — their own ; 
Nor lonely, when, in innocence, alone. 

Then golden rolled the blissful days along. 
No fabled dreams of visionary song ; 
While harvests waved luxuriant on the plain, 
Without the labour of the wearied swain ; 
Uncultured fruits, and flowers unbidden grew. 
For man was blameless, and creation new. 

So dawned the world : a moment, and, undone. 
Earth lost her beauty, blushed the darkened sun ; 
The sterile plain and unproductive wild 
Frowned where an Eden had so lately smiled. 

As ruthless age usurps some beauteous form. 
Chills the pale lips that once with love were warm. 
Furrows the marble front where dimly roll 
Eyes that have lost the language of the soul : 
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So in our clouded world we faintly trace 
The faded features of its former grace, 
The wasted lineaments that serve to tell 
The height from which its dazzling glory fell. 

Then followed ages still to fame unknown, 
Ere yet had pealed the trumpet's deadly tone ; 
While young Ambition scarce aspired to reign, 
A village-chieftain, o'er the peaceful swain ; 
When in the vale, as with the sunset-breeze 
The hamlet's smoke rose curling o'er its trees. 
Enthroned in his hereditary seat 
Reclined their sire, his kingdom at his feet ; 
The blooming daughter on her mother leant. 
Their father o'er his kneeling offspring bent. 
With opening lip, fixed eye, and eager ear 
To catch the counsels of the hoary seer ; 
As crowned with years in patriarchal pride 
The blameless sage became his people's guide ; 
From love paternal, not for vain applause. 
Obeyed, unhated, gave his village laws. 

For rugged virtue with primeval sway 

Taught savage realms to tremble and obey ; 
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And happier 'chance, retired, and hardly known. 
When slumbered valour on her destined throne ; 
Scorned ^^) as an island that old Ocean bore 
Far on his wild, extreme, and frozen shore; 
Fierce Albion's sons, with Nature for their guide. 
Through forests roved, nor dared the briny tide; 
Unknown to them the new and distant world. 
Where floats the banner, that they bore, unfurled ; 
Those arts unknown, by which ennobled man 
His ocean, earth, e'en heaven itself, can scan. 
Beholds the bounds of his diminished sphere. 
Through darkened deeps his mazy course can steer. 
Pursues the farthest planets as they roll. 
Compels the tides, and hears the sounding pole. 
Yet mark how vice on art attendant moves. 
How with refinement, guilt progressive proves. 
Why lies the distaff, once Cornelia's pride, **^ 
Linked with her rustic virtue, spumed aside ? 
What new Lucretia is designed by fate 
To die^ and save her honour and the state ? 
Lives there no Cato ? or can Nature feel 
On her decaying powers destruction steal ? 
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Could she herself have first profaned the flood 

Of Roman valour with adult'rous blood? 

Instilled sofl venom into veins that filled 

By stainless streams had yet with valour thrilled ; 

Till, more polluted in each new. embrace. 

The Roman ^^ lived no longer in his race. 

With arts coeval false Ambition rose 
To rouse the nations from more blest repose; 
Bade man first deify relentless War, 
Then yoked in madness drag his gilded car ; 
The gory victor's brow with laurels bind. 
And raise to heaven the murd'rer of his kind. 

But notes like these a shepherd's reed disdains. 
Nor suit the poet, nor his lowly strains : 
Besides, the Scipio ^^^ of his age descends 
From warlike triumphs to war's noblest ends ; 
Once, and again, to him his country owes 
Herself, — he saved her from impending foes : 
The debt unpaid — behold him lift his hand 
And banish discord from the frantic land. 
So, in the ploughshare, let the molten blade 
With happier omen turn the fertile glade. 
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Till sown in peace, rich Autumn shall unfold 
Once more the harvest of an age of gold. 

But from the wreaths that conqu'ring chiefs obtain, 
(Oft all the produce of whole fields of slain). 
Fly to the sage whose pitying love surveyed 
Mankind from Tivoli's retiring shade ; 
Whose soul, on earth, no lowly dwelling found, 
But soared majestic o'er the world around ; 
Smiling at ills that from our nature spring, 
He wept for crimes to which our vices cling. 
Soft as the murmur of Hyblaean bees. 
At evening wafted on the lulling breeze ; 
Sweet as the fragrant air that from them flows, 
When breathes, from blushing lips, spring's opening irose; 
Melodious melted from his dewy tongue 
Words, o'er whose cadence Rome in rapture hung : 
Or, smoother still, within his woods retired. 
He traced the thoughts his solitude inspired ; 
Which, while the marble trophy wastes away. 
Live, speak, command, unconscious of decay. 

Tread lightly, wanderer, o'«r that hallowed ground. 
Nor wake the nymphs that haunt the groves around; 
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For once while musing through those woods I strayed, 

Methought I saw the genius of the shade ; 

His eye bespoke the freedom of a soul 

Not earth's united tyrants could control ; 

His brow was calm, as at his closing breath 

He gazed serenely on the stroke of death. 

How sweet the woods ! when at the dawn of morn 
They first re-echo to the shepherd's horn ; 
Their leaves all sparkling with their dewy tears, 
(For weep the woods until the morn appears) ; 
Harmonious choirs salute his smiling rays, 
While life and gladness wanton in his gaze ; 
Nature, in fresh attire, with blushing charms, 
Awakes to clasp him in her opening arms ; 
The clouds of heaven upon the hills below, 
Recline, enamoured, on a couch of snow ; 
Upon the bosom of the breathless waves 
The sun, reposing, all his beauty laves. 

Who then could deem, when, laughing, meets Jiis eye 
An earth embraced by her irradiate sky. 
That reigns, relentless, all-triumphant, there 
Peath leagued with guilt, embittered by despair ? 
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But where the city pours her busy train, 
Usurps the sky, encroaches on the main. 
How idly toils delusive art to throw 
A veil of pleasure o'er intruding woe ! 
Why springs yon arch ? alas ! how shall it tell 
Of him who conquered, without those that fell? 
Though proud his front yon marble statue rears, 

■ 

The widow pined in unavailing tears ; 

The mother, childless, gazing on that stone. 

Asked back one son — one surely was her own. 

In silence nursed, pale Science loves to scan 
The boundless vdsdom of creation's plan ; 
Far from the turmoil of the proud and great. 
With Heaven conversant, learns the laws of Fate ; 
On wings that leave exhausted worlds behind. 
Yet far beyond ascends the soaring mind ; 
To climes of terror and eternal night. 
Or high to regions where their god is light ; 
Till awed and lost within the shoreless maze^ 
Her eagle-eye is blinded in its gaze. 

While midnight hour admonitory calls 
Unheard along false Pleasure's festive halls ; 
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Retired within his Icmely watch-tower stands 

The sage, whose eye the sprei|ding heaven commands^ 

Pierces the starry vault, where countless burn 

Suns, that unchanged, within their orbits turn ; 

Worlds, that on high their revolutions ran 

Ere yet, perchance, the flight of time began ; 

Overtakes the threatening comet as it flies. 

And fires the darkness of affrighted skies ; 

Measures the planets that unguided trace 

Their mazy circles through the realms of space. 

Sees each, the path eternal laws prepare. 

Majestic hold upon the buoyant air; 

Athwart the trackless waste unerring keep 

Its course, yet swift as angry lightnings sweep : 

Or dreams of spheres that endless may expand 

O'er climes that even thought has trembling scanned ; 

Worlds, that as stars from distant worlds are seen. 

And suns benighted in the blue serene. 

Yet while those orbs their nature's laws obey, 
Man, only man, presumes to rush astray. 
If, all but powerless in his little sphere. 
He ranks an animated atom here. 
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Who in the mighty infinite shall trace 

The point invisible that marks his place ? 

But cursed to man was daring knowledge given^ 

That exiled angels from the courts of heaven ; 

A treach'rous sea, upon whose tempting wave 

The timid bark but floats above its grave : 

Launched boldly forth, some daring vessel sweeps. 

With happy winds, along the rising deeps ; 

Mounts on the floods, and lashes into foam 

The bridled waters, that she makes her home. 

Still on the surface of the vast expanse, 

The proudest sail but lightly seems to dance 

Above the dark recesses that contain 

The boundless treasures of the secret main. 

Nor only Science to retirement flies 
To swell the narrow circle of the wise ; 
Thither, his mad career of folly run. 
See Pleasure drive at length her' satiate son ; 
Forsake the courts where mirth and riot dwell, 
To find a cottage in the woodland dell. 

High in the halls of erst imperial Rome, 
The young lolas found his lordly home ; . 
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His countless flocks, upon Apulia's hills, 

Cropt the young flowers that fringed the crystal rills ; 

Luxurious grandeur swelled his gorgeous state 

With all the splendour that deludes the great; 

Tom from its elm to deck his spacious halls. 

Coldly the vine embraced the marble walls ; 

Flowers, that, once wild, had been the wood-nymphs' bed, 

'Neath gilded roofs a sickly odour shed. 

What! though his courts, by scented slaves, were fanned. 

The breezes wake not at a slave's command : 

Fast by their warbling brooks the Zephyrs strayed. 

Sighed in the vale, or slumbered in the shade : 

In costly streams his laboured fountains fell. 

But mocked the floods he fancied to excel. 

Let urns of polished alabaster hold 

Their sparkling waters in a glittering mould, 

Who would for them the moss-grown fount forsake. 

That springs unhonoured in the 'tangled brake ? 

Ah ! none but he, who like lolas throws 

Around him chains that laws of art impose. 

Curbs the fair freedom that creation gave. 

To make himself a tyrant and a slave. ^^^ 
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In vain his minstrels struck the lifeless lyre» 
Its languid notes had lost their wonted fire ; 
For only Freedom wings those thrilling sounds. 
Whose magic through the kindling breast rebounds. 
Go, hear the song the captive skylark pours. 
Then hear his music as he mounting soars ; 
For Slavery's voice, like captive music dies. 
While Freedom lifts her language to the skies. 

For fair lolas, not the revel now 
Dispelled the cloud that darkened o'er his brow ; 
Not love, attendant with alluring charms. 
Could win him to his Galatea's arms : 
In vain her slaves the flowery couch prepare ; 
The roses faded, for he came not there ; 
Distant he roved among those woods that throw 
A gloom terrific o'er the gulf below. 
Where loud, old Anio's voice majestic seems 
Calm, to compose again his frantic streams ; 
At once the waves, obedient to his call, 
Rise, but to flow more softly from their falL 

" Thrice happy swains !" the sad lolas cried : 
'' Thrice happy swains !" the willing groves replied : 
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" Ah ! deem not, no, those lenient fates unkind. 
Which you, to tend your happy flocks, consigned : 
For you the breezes wanton in the glade. 
For you the streamlets murmur in the shade ; 
O'erarching boughs a canopy supply 
To shield your slumbers from the burning sky ; 
Fair Nature's hand the flowery carpet wove 
She spreads beneath you in the spangled grove ; 
For you the lily, drooping as it blooms. 
The passing Zephyr, in his flight, perfumes ; 
The Zephyr lightly, as he onward springs. 
Wafts back the perfume from his balmy wings. 

'' What though the wealth of Avarice may hoard 
The fruits that languish on her costly board, — 
For you the horn of laughing Plenty pours 
A richer banquet from her boundless stores. 
Although for you no sparkling goblets shine. 
Bright with the treasures of Falemian wine ; 
Ne'er from attendance on the great released. 
Care comes not, knows not, of your frugal feast. 
What ! though no slaves to distant Ind repair 
To dig for gems to deck the peasant's hair ; 
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Beneath her feet she may those myrtles find^ 
Whose wreaths the locks of Love's own goddess bind : 
And oh ! that love the peasant only knows. 
When he.art may safely upon heart repose ; 
While no deceit deludes his artless eye9 
With those fair phantoms polished life supplies ; 
Where Cupids fan the scattered flowers.of love. 
As though they blossomed in their bowers above ; 
Where love, all-cherished for itself alone^ 
Unrivalled, rears in every breast a throne. 

*' But in the smiles that fawn around the great, 
H<)w oft hypocrisy -disguises hate ! 
Can they from friendship flattery discern. 
Or love from lust, that baser passions learn ? 
By wealth empoisoned flows life's troubled stream,. 
Though gilding sunbeams on its surface gleam ; 
True love, true friendship, still to wealth denied; 
And what without them is the world beside 1 

" Farewell, prpud Rome f with you I now resign 
The gold for which deluded millions pine } ' 

Farewell, ye dreams of grandeur and of power. 
Ye shifting shadows of the changeful hour* 
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*' Come to the woods> my Galatea ! here 
Thy love will warmer in the woods appear : 
Yon cottage wedded to its clasping vine^ 
Whose casements watch the peaceful day's decline. 
Shall, from the bosom of its still retreat. 
Our joy to all the 'raptured woods repeat : 
Tilly like two leaves, that spring uniting bound. 
An autumn breeze shall waft us to the ground ; 
Then be there carved on our sepulchral stone, — 
' They lived, they loved, but for themselves alone.' ' 

Oh, righteous God ! how widdy from thy plan 
Has rushed the folly of degraded man ! 
Urged by the love of every mad desire. 
The being, blindness, fear, and lust inspire! ' 
His cities^ courts, his very tombs, contain ' 
Proofs of the base, and impotently vain. 

Behold the Romaii rear for latest time 
Triumphal records of revolting crime; 
Piles that excite the plaudits of the proud. 
Or wake'cthe wonder of the vapid cirowd ; 
Aspiring obelisks, that now proclaim 
The power of thoae who sleep without a name : 
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From common tombs unknown imperial graves ; 
The dust of bdonarchs mingled with their slaves ; — 
To calm retirement warn the wise to fly» 
And teach the great (could they but learn) to die. 

At Pompey's statue let Ambition pause> 
And trace the love of greatness to its cause ; 
Demand of Brutus, was it idle fame, 
A patriot's virtue, or a patriot's name. 
That armed the vengeance of a fav'rite child 
'Gainst eyes that on him like a father's smiled ? 
Then mark how Heav'il can gpod with evil blend, 
Give, him a w;orld, who could not find a friend. 

He too, that swept from Macedonia's shores 
To where untamed far India's ocean roars. 
The world subdued ; that only world he knew> 
Then found it little, all he eould subdue. 
The single conqu'xor, conquest ne'er o'ercame, 
He mourned his crimes, and blushing owned his shame : 
Ev'n nature softened at his early doom. 
For wept the vanquished round their victor's tomb. 

But in the woods no trophied tombs arise 
To brave the lightnings of offended skies ; 
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Nor arches with a nation's blood bedewed 
Excite the proud to triumph o^er the good. 
Such rustic records as the forests hokl^ 
The blameless wars of love and song unfold f 
While of no record will their fates allow 
But what is 'graven on some beecben bough j 
Whose laughing shades delighted used to shield 
Those sports, nor hid by love, nor all revealed : 
For *mong the woods the wild and winged boy 
Grows yet more wanton as he grows more coy ; 
His infant fingers weave the flowery chains 
That bind the limbs of rude, Herculean swains ; 
The stem that low beneath the lily bends. 
Armed, from his bow, with living fire, he sends : 
His bow a branch that on the Cyprian shore 
The myrtle bowers of laughing Venus bore. 

The shepherds oft, in happier days of old. 
Were wont the playful urchin to behold. 
When round him Sleep his arms lascivious threw. 
While, scattering fragrance, Zephyrs o'er him flewj 
As to some flower, the bee reposing clings,^ 
When wearied droop her honey-laden wings. 
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Perchance more happy in some lonely dell^ 
The patient hermit finds his peaceful cell. 
When fades the world before his dim-grown eyes, 
Far brighter joys entice him to the skies; 
He sees, or, not less happy» seems to view. 
The heav'n his fired imagination drew ; , 
Clouds^ at his gaze, asunder parting roll« 
While floods of radiance dazzle all his soul ; 
Harps^ that the hands of 9,ngel-minstrels sweep, 
(Soft as expiring gales that kiss the deep) 
With notes unreal charm his tuneless ear. 
Though^ stopped by age, it npw no more can hear; 
To blindness, lo ! an inward vision lends 
The light, the landscape, fancy's pencil blends ; 
The fire of youth to frozen age returns. 
But brighter now with holy ardour bums ; 
Though dark his eye, and motionless his gaze. 
Within him kindle Hope's immortal rays : 
He sees — ah ! lenient Heav'n, thy hand is there-— 
He sees his home that blissful saints prepare. 
Death comes — but far have all his t^rors flown ; 
He glows with: light, with glory not his own. 
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The hermit throws his eager arms around 

The last — ah ! me — and first true friend he found. 

So^ erst created upon canvass^ lives ^^ 
(For art a second animation gives) 
The touch that fired the dying Jerome's eye 
With lights life^ heav'o^ and immortality. 

How oft inhaled with every gasping breathy 
While cities feed on pestilence and deaths 
Within the ru^e retirement of the vale 
The peasant tastes a. life-imparting gale ! 

Twas to the woods the beauteous Ida fied^ 
By love supported^ by her Moeris led^ 
When vengeful fates to trembling Albion's shore 
The plagues that scourge less favoured climates bore. 
Gaunt Desolation swept the proud domain^ 
Or from his crowded cottage chased the swain ; 
But rarely heard^ the tread of human feet 
Roused the faint echoes of the grass-grown street ; 
The homeless dog besieged with howling tone 
The gate fast barred, once opening to his moan ; 
No longer now was idly pealed, to tell 
Fate's countless deeds^ the «lowly-tolling bell : 
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The scanty living, by the dead overcome. 
Awaited death,, while wearied Orief grew dumb. 

To fly — but where ? to leave their home and fly. 
Their only covert the cold, distant sky; 
To seek the woods, and find some sheltering cell. 
Where hardly lovers could endure to dwell. 
Was all that now of fainting hope remained^ 
Was all that their uncertain feet sustained. 

The step was taken ; closed the well-known door ; 
But backward Ida cast one last look more : 
Her arms around her silent Moeris thrown. 
Clung close as though he could have from her flown. 
Beside her, hanging to her robe, there stood 
Her orphan Nisita, with tears bedewed. 
They spoke not, but enchanted seemed to stand. 
Like exiles parting from their native land. 
The sun rode high ; unconscious laughed the mora 
At htunan grief, with joy resembling scorn ; 
As when an infant, with exulting gase 
And smiling lip, a funeral pomp surveys/ 
The sun rode high ; yet scarce was seen to fleet 
Some hurried form along the vacant street: 
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Closed the dark casement/ every gate iVas closed/ 
As though its household yet in sleep reposed : 
While loudly lowed the scattered herd in pain, 
Unmilked, forgotten on the neighboring plain. 

Onward they moved, but with the stealthy tread 
Of those that walk the precincts of the dead. 
Till indistinct the smokeless city gr^w. 
While brighter prospects opened on their view*^ 

The budding forest, for it yet was spring ; 
The skylark moui^ting on unwearied wing ; 
The brooks resounding through the vocal dell ; 
The floods that in more solemn cadence fell ; 
The river rolling in majestic pride ; 
The woods that waved respondent at his side; 
The music murmured by the balmy bee ; 
The leaves that whispered on the quiv'ring tree ; 
The distant bleating of the fleecy fold ; > 
Their cooing loves by aih'rous turtles told ; 
The low-toned winding of the shepherd's horn ; 
The light-wing'd minstrels that proclaim the mom ; — 
Uniting raised the voice that Nature pours, 
While she her God in grateful joy adores. 
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As he who leaves the bed of slow disease 
To breathe once more the long-withholden breeze. 
Feeds, rather feasts, upon the common air, 
That seems new life on healing wings to bear ; 
So, to those lovers,. Nature's wonted face 
Shone lovely now with more than native grace : 
For big with death the lab'ring city seemed. 
What time the woods with animation teemed. . - 

They chose a spot, where undulating swell 
Two hills that form the bosom of a dell. 
To rest their wearied feet, and court the shade 
A lofty grove of pines o'erarching made. 

There, in the covert of a peaceful grove, 
With hazel boughs they twined a rude alcove ; 
The pliant rush that fringed a bordering brook. 
To thatch their bower its parent-floods forsook : .r 

The flexile iris, that incessant grieves/^^* 
(Its anguish 'graven on ensanguined leaves) 
By simple art in matted texture bounds 
With verdant covering, clad again the ground. 

At sunrise daily Moeris swiftly sped 
The path that downward to the city led ; 
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His wonted labour plied with anxious care^ 
Till evening homeward bade his steps repair : 
Then at his Ida's feet he gladly laid 
Its fruits, that more than for his toil repaid; 
For sweet the labour gentle love requires : 
Whose heart is light, his hand then never tires. 

Day chasing day, with brighter suns arose. 
Their joys augmented, drowned their distant woes ; 
Till seemed the woods for only lovers made, 
For them the covert, them the sunny glade. 
The birds unharmed, their benefactors knew, 
And, grown familiar, round the cottage flew ; 
' Perched on a tree, that high its roof o'erhung, 
From branch to branch their carol gaily sung. ^^^^ 

An evening came, the farthest hills behind. 
In shadows lost the day had long declined : 
The wonted hour was past, the welcome hour. 
Yet Mceris came not to love's sorrowing bower* 

His Ida sat, and watchful caught the sound 
Of each light echo as it skimmed the ground ; 
Her Moeris heard in every leaf that shook,, 
In every murmur of the moss-olad brook; 
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While still pale Nisita with hope allayed 
The rising pang prophetic fear betrayed. 

Night came, and brought him not; the woods were hushed^ 
Yet Ida frantic from her cottage rushed ; 
Roused the mute nymphs as they reposing lay. 
In slumbers gentle as the close of day ; 
Startled the dryads till they wondering spoke. 
Each from the covert of her guardian oak ; 
Till every grove and melting fount replied^ 
What time his Ida on her Mceris cried* 

Day dawned ; she wandered to a neighboring glade, 
There found him sleeping by a fountain laid : 
With heavy breathing heaved his panting breast. 
As though by dream or inward pain opprest ; 
His face was pale, and moistened with the dew^ 
While stained his brow a spot of livid hue; 
The little basket that their food contained^ 
Untouched beside him on the ground remained : 
While lay his dog, with ail-but reason blest^ 
And anxious watched, nor shared his master's rest. 

O'er him his Ida knelt with tearless eye. 
Nor breathed, lest breathing should escape one sigh ; 
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Parted upon his brow bis.auburiji hair. 

Then kissed the plag^e-spot in her calm despair. 

He started, would have fled, but round hiija thrown 
Her arms, in death she claimed him for her own. 
'' From those pale lipi^," she said, '^ I drank the bliss 
Of more than life, in love's first burning kiss : 
From those same lips, in their last, sweetest breath. 
Now let me drink delirium in death." 

Lo ! where the sun of bright Iberia shines 
On lands that blush beneath their rosy vines. 
There frown a convent's stern and gloomy towers 
O'er laughing fields and ever-blooming bowers. 
Where woods of citron^ dipt in living gold. 
At once their blossom and their fruits unfold ; 
While yet beyond arise majestic pines. 
On whose dark boughs the sapphire-sky reclines. 
No human woes, no foreign ills assail 
The peaceful inmates of that tranquil vale \ 
While, save for what its cypress-groves declare^ 
Twould seem a spot that Death himself might spare* 

For that still vale, descending from a throne 
That deemed the sceptre of the world its own ; 
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Wearied of power, and satiate of renown, 

A king forsook his conquests and his crown. 

Not when victorious on Pavia's plain. 

He rose triumphant from a field of slain. 

While Fame, with laurels that she round them twined, 

The youttful warrior's flowing locks confined ; - 

Not then so nobly shone his lofty soul 

As when it yielded to his own control, 

Stooped from a throne, round which whole nations bowed. 

To find a cell, a haircloth, and a shroud ! 

" How vain, ah ! me," exclaimed the care-worn king, 

»• 

"That world to which deluded mortals cling! 
My court, my crown, my glory from me flown. 
Scarce even life can I now call my own. 
Of all I was, say what remains behind ? 
These inert limbs, this dark and troubled mind. 

** Oh ! God, a point in thy majestic plan 
Kears, feels, and bounds the vaunted power of man. 
The sun that lit me from my Eastern throne 
Traverses seas that still my sceptre own. 
To dawn upon my Western world, and deem 
For me alone he pours his bounteous beam. 
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Yet lost, forsaken, and forgotten here, ' 
My empires yield me now not e'en a tear. 
Shouts, that to hail the new Augustus rise^ 
Follow where'er my goaded anguish flies : 
Would that my God took b^ck the life he gave, 
And o'er me death might close the welcome grave ! 

*' But lo ! what vision on my wildered sight 
Darts through the dread serenity of night ? 
I see them there, on yonder tented plain. 
Red with their flowing wounds lie low thie slain. 
Hark ! heard ye not that dying shriek ? and there 
Yet, yet again it loads the stifling air ; 
They burst the chains that death has o'er them bound. 
They rise all-reeking from the gory ground ; 
I hear their trumpet-tongues at heav'n demand 
The blood that blacken^ on this gtiilty hand." 

Such are the ierrors solitude and age 
Relentless stamp upon life's closing page; ' 
When youth no more on waxen wings can rise. 
While chased he from pursuing reason flies. 

Offended Heav'n can weU avenge its laws, 
And guide stem Justice to crime's darkest cause. 
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Around the guilty toils unseen are spread ; 
Undrawn^ the sword of Fate o'erhangs his head. 
Fly, let him fly ; where shall his anguish fiild 
A path where Vengeance follows not behind ? 
Fly? yet he carries with him in his breast 
The pang that has annihilated rest. 

Not so, when tints of ripening autumn throw 
O'er life's approaching shades a g6lden glow ; 
When from its weary stem there falls the fruit. 
But falls on flowers that blossom rottnd its root. 

Though youth to age^ life's happy dawn appears. 
Give me the sunset of declining years ; 
Those waning beams that faint and fainter bum. 
Then part, but leave a promise to return : 
Far softly, whea the fading day retires. 
Lingers behind the halo: of its fires^ 

*Twas so, thy spirit, from its yielding frame 
Parted to pour on brighter realms itii flame. 
When thy own hand, good parent, calmly closed 
Thy dying eyes, as though to sleep composed. 

Might I, where fair Parthenope reclines, 
'Neath azure skies, blue hills, and purple vines. 
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Devote to classic and ignoble ease ^^^ 

A blameless age, untainted by disease : 

Or %ne, beneath Sorrento's myrtle shade. 

In groves where once their loved Torquato strayed, 

List to the rippling of that siren-sea, 

That should divide the distant world from me. 

But other fates (mark these prophetic lines) 
Shall nip the plant that e'en already pines. 
When he, my friend, (the truest that I know) 
Kind Death,, shall bid this bosom cease to glow ; 
Claim that is bis, but leave me wings to soar 
To realms obedient to his might no more. 

Yet ere h© come, let me in peace retire 
To higher strains to tune a nobler lyre. 
'* The world forgetting, by the world forgot," 
Be mine reclusion's calm, unenvied lot. 
So moored securely on some harb'ring shore. 
When rides the laden ship, her voyage o'er ; 
Ifo more again to tempt the wintry gales. 
Furls the glad .mariner her shattered sails. 
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Note (1). Page 11. 

*Twa8 in the forests Fan first taught the reed, 
Panaque, qui primus calamos non passus inertes. 

ViRG. Ec, VIII. 



Note (2). Page 11. 

When olives, more than emblematic^ spread 
Their leaves, that showers of healing honey shed. 

Allusion is here made to the iXaw^Xi, el«eomeli^ or olive-honey of the 
ancients. UAbb^ Gu^n^, in the able treatise which he wrote on the 
fertility of Judea, describes the elseomeli to be a kind of manna that was 
collected from the leaves of the olive^ the balsam, and palm trees.. He does 
not state his authority for asserting that it was found on the leaves of those 
trees. Pliny, to whose account he appeals, would rather appear to favour 
the idea that the elseomeli exuded from their bark. '^ Sponte nascitur oleum 
in Syris maritimis quod elseomeli vocant; manat ex arboribus, pingue, 
crassius meUe, resini tenuius, sapore dulci,'' &c. — Hist, Nat, xv. 7. On 
referring to Dioscorides, I find him state that the elseomeli distils from 
the trunk of the tree. Aristotle speaks of a kind of honey that exuded 
from the trees in Lydia : and an ancient author, quoted by Suidas, is of 
opinion that the honey which composed a portion of the food of St. John 
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the Baptist in the wilderness, was procured from the same source. 
Diodorus Siculus (I speak from memory) mentions a similar sort. 

In favour of the opinion that the elaeomeli was obtained from the leaves 
of the olive, it may be remarked^ that the wood of that tree is of so dry a 
nature as to render it improbable that its sa(> could frequently have been in 
a sufficient quantity to have exuded from its bark. The taste of the bark 
is likewise extremely bitter; not less so than that of the mddy fruit as it 
hangs upon the tree. It seems, therefore, far more probable that the 
elaeomeli was deposited by the spicy dews of Palestine^ surcharged with 
sweetness exhaled from that vast garden of aromatic flowers, which falling 
on the leaves of the olive covered them with a sweet and honied substance. 

In support of this idea it may be further adduced, that there is a plant 
denominated the melissophylhtmy mentioned by Virgil, which may not 
unreasonably be supposed to bear that name »«r l^oxnv^ Maundrell states^ 
that on the sea coast cuf Palestine the winds were perfumed with a honied 
odour. 

It appears to be far from improbable that the memtorable description of 
the promised land, *^ a land flowing with milk and honey,'' may be an 
allusion to the elaeomeli. Bochart, and other learned authors, have under- 
stood that descriptibn to refer to the actual kbour of the bee deposited in 
the clefts of rocks, and in the stems o( trees. Both circumstances will 
equally justify the account, given by Moses, of that wonderful country, 
which produced the honied olive, the most precious palm^ and where only 
the healing balsam was extensively cultivated. 

; Note (3). Page 11. 

When balm spontaneom on the mountains grew, 
Thai wept for gladness in the twilight dew. 

The balm holds the same rank among plants which has been assigned to 
the diamond among precious stones. It has been denominated the healing 
babn ; and as its medicinal properties were, in ancient times, applied as a 
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remedy for diseases of the sight, it would have heen difficult to hare 
exaggerated- their accredited value. It was believed by Pliny and by 
Dioscorides to have been a plant peculiar to Palestine. But it is now 
found in Arabia, and is by some believed to be there indigenous. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, it was originally brought from Egypt as a gift to 
Solomon, by Nicaulis, whom he supposes to be the Queen of Sheba 
mentioned by the sacred historian. 

Bochart appears, with justice, lo be of opinion that the Hebrew word 
tseri, or tsori, has been erroneously translated balm : Genesis, xliii. 11; and 
Jeremiah, viii. 22, xlvi. 11. It has been rendered by resinam in the Vulgate, 
as well as the Septuagint. E. Castell differs from the learned Bochart on 
this point ; but the latter author is supported by the authority of Strabo, 
Theophrastus, and Pliny, who agree in stating, that the balsam plant was 
cultivated only iii the royal gardens near Jericho ; whereas, the territory of 
Gilead was on the opposite side of the river Jordan, and at a considerable 
distance from that town. The difficulty may be solved, by bearing in mind, 
that, according to Pliny, the opobalsamum was mingled with a species of 
resin, which may have been found in the district of Gilead, while the balm 
was cultivated in the neighbourhood of Jericho. 

The Emperors Vespasian and Titus bore the precious plant to Rome, 
where it graced their triumphal pageant : not, however, before the Jews 
had endeavoured to destroy the gardens in which it was cultivated, in order 
to prevent their conquerors from reaping the golden harvest which it annually 
produced. At length, to use the emphatic words of Pliny, it was enslaved, 
and passed, along with its former possessors, underneath the Roman yoke. 

Note (4). Page 15. 

Scorned as an island that old Ocean bore 
Far on his wild, extreme^ and frozen shore, 

Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 

ViRG. Ec, I. 67. 
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Note (5). Page 15. 

Whf lies the distaff, once Cornelians pride 9 

Cornelia mater 

Gracchorum. 

Jvy,Sat, VI. 167. 



Note (6). Page 16. 

Till, more polluted in each new embrace, 
The Roman lived no longer in his ra/ce, 

AUusion is here made to the decline of the Roman Republic^ and the 
rise of that degenerate empire by which it was succeeded. 

Note (7). Page 16. 

Besides, the Scipio of his age descends 
From warlike triumphs to war*s noblest ends. 

The penetrating talent shewn by the illustrious Wellington, in the judi- 
cious manner in which he has conducted to a happy issue the liberation 
of six millions of his insulted, injured, and degraded countrymen, cannot be 
more appositely illustrated than by a passage from an ancient historian, 
selected by his powerful and classic coadjutor in this noble enterprise, when 
he declared, '^ The time has not arrived, when I can state to this House all 
the difficulties that have obstructed the progress of my noble friend : but 
I can say of him, with reference to those difficulties, as was said of Agricola, 
' Naturali prudentifil, quamvis inter togatos, facile justeque agebat/" — 
Peel's Speech, March 18th, 1829. 

atque banc, sine tempora circum, 

' Inter victrices, hederam, tibi serpere lauros. 
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. NoTB (8). Page 22. 

To make himself a tyrant and a slave. 
This is no paradox. The slave is a tyrant to all he can subdue. 



Note (9). Page 30. 

SOf erst created upon canvass, lives. 

Allusion is here made to the celebrated picture of the Communion of 
St. Jerome, by Domenichino^ in the Vatican. 



Note (10). Page 33. 

The flexile iris, that incessant grieves, 
{Its anguish *graven on ensanguined leaves,) 

The iris appears to me to be the modem term by which the flower de- 
signated by the Romans '^ hyacinthus'' ought to be rendered. Adhuc sub 
judke lis est. The reader will recollect, that it is pretended that the letters 
*' sd, ai/' are found upon that flower. Allusion is made to it by Moschus, 
in his epitaph on Bion : 

Vtn, *Taxnfii, XoXii ret «r» y^ofAfMtratt »eu trXtn, eu, eu 
AofitCaH f9tt *%reiXot9tf, 

Also by Ovid : 

Ai, ai flos habet inscriptum. 

And still more beautifully by Milton : 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 
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Note (11.) 'Page 34. 

From branch to branch their carol gaily sung. 

The reader will perceive that I have a<>M the word sung, instead of sang, 
as the perfect tense of the verb to si-ng. The authority of Pope, and of many 
of the great masters of our language^ lias induced me to adhere to an ortho- 
graphy which, of late, has been generally reckoned obsolete. The twang of 

■ 

rang and sang appears to me to be such an obviously grating sound, that I 
can hardly conceive them to be admittable in poetry. The celebrated Mr. 
Mathias has confirmed me in the foregoing opinion. 



Note (12). Page 40. 

Devote to classic and ignoble ease, 
Studiis florentem ignobilis oti. 



THE END. 
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